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DUNCAN  GRANT 


Duncan  Grant  may  almost  be  called  a  popular  artist.  He 
has  not,  of  course,  a  big  popularity,  nor  is  he  likely  ever  to 
obtain  it.  But  he  has,  for  so  pure  and  uncompromising  an 
artist,  a  surprisingly  large  circle  of  genuine  admirers.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  he  has  never  done  a  single  stroke  of  work 
with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself.  He  pleases,  but  merely 
by  the  accident  of  being  what  he  is,  never  because  he  has 
sought  in  any  way  to  satisfy  the  possible  demands  of  the 
public.  He  pleases  because  the  personality  his  work  reveals 
is  so  spontaneous,  so  unconstrained,  so  entirely  natural  and 
unaffected.  And  these  happy  dispositions  of  his  nature 
reveal  themselves  in  his  work — in  his  drawings  by  a  singularly 
melodious  and  rhythmic  line,  in  his  painting  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  fluency  and  elegance  of  handling.  His  naturalness 
gives  him  his  singular  charm  of  manner.  But  more  than 
this,  he  has  a  peculiar  happiness  of  disposition.  A  certain 
lyrical  joyousness  of  mood  predominates  in  his  work.  And 
this  leads  him  to  affect  and  enjoy  what  is  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  to  express  that  delight  in  beauty  in  his  work.  I  use 
the  words  beautiful  and  beauty  here  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
In  the  more  strict  sense  of  that  which  is  esthetically  signifi¬ 
cant,  all  genuine  artists  love  beauty  and  create  beauty.  But 
many  artists — and  among  them  some  of  the  greatest — have 
built  their  esthetically  beautiful  constructions  out  of  material 
that  would  be  called  ugly.  In  their  outlook  on  life  they  are 
attracted  rather  by  what  is  sinister,  ugly,  or  exaggeratedly 
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characteristic  than  by  what  the  layman  would  call  beautiful. 
Artists  in  whom  the  dramatic  sense  of  life  is  uppermost 
generally  avoid  what  is  ordinarily  felt  to  be  beautiful, 
whilst  those  in  whom  the  lyrical  sentiments  are  strong  are 
likely  to  affect  beauty  in  life. 

Translated  into  more  strictly  esthetic  language,  this 
amounts,  I  think,  to  saying  that  artists  like  Duncan  Grant 
feel  most  naturally  those  harmonies  which  are  easy  to  grasp, 
which  are  fluent,  persuasive,  and  can  be  followed  without 
effort.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  quality  of  Duncan 
Grant’s  design,  but  also  of  his  colour.  In  his  earlier  work 
particularly  his  colour  had  a  peculiar  pellucid  clearness  and 
gaiety.  Even  when  he  restricted  himself,  as  he  often  did,  to 
a  limited  palette  of  ochres,  greys,  and  dull  greens,  he  was 
able  to  make  his  tones  extraordinarily  resonant  and  gay. 
In  his  later  work  an  effort  to  give  more  plastic  density  to 
his  forms  has  led  him  to  complicate  his  colour  schemes, 
with  the  result  of  a  more  united  effect  with  some  loss  of 
purity  and  resonance. 

Although  in  developing  his  means  of  expression  Duncan 
Grant  has  been  very  much  influenced  by  the  great  modern 
French  masters,  his  talent  is  peculiarly  English.  He  has, 
what  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  French  school,  a  great  deal 
of  invention.  But  I  do  not  call  him  English  merely  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  invention,  since  one  could,  after  all, 
cite  a  good  many  inventors  among  the  French,  but  rather 
because  of  the  quality  of  his  invention — the  peculiar  play¬ 
ful,  fantastic  element  in  it,  which  reminds  one  occasionally 
of  the  conceits  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  This  shows  itself 
particularly  in  such  pictures  as  the  “  Tight-rope  Walker  ” 
or  the  “  Woman  in  the  Tub,”  with  its  odd  and  unexpectedly 
happy  use  of  the  accessories  of  the  toilet  as  elements  in  the 
design. 

The  very  idea  of  invention  in  painting  implies  a  literary 
or  representational  element,  since  the  painter  who  is  entirely 
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preoccupied  with  the  manner  of  representation  will  not  be 
likely  to  be  at  the  pains  to  invent  motives,  but  will  accept 
more  or  less  what  Nature  provides.  The  inventor  is  almost 
necessarily  concerned  to  some  extent  with  the  significance 
of  the  objects  his  invention  brings  to  his  mind.  Having 
once  invented  his  theme,  he  may  concern  himself  exclusively 
with  the  manner  of  presenting  it,  but  what  he  invents  is 
likely  to  retain  a  certain  value  in  the  total  result.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  Duncan  Grant  has  never  exploited 
as  fully  as  he  should  his  particular  gift  of  invention. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that,  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  movement  of  creative  artists  was  in  favour  of  insisting 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  formal  elements  of  design,  he 
should  have  tended  to  suppress  his  natural  inclination  to 
fantastic  and  poetic  invention.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
has  found  an  outlet  from  time  to  time  in  his  decorative  work. 

Gifted  as  he  is  with  a  peculiarly  delightful  rhythmic 
sense  and  an  exquisite  taste  in  colour,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  apply  his  talents  to  decoration.  When  he  was  working 
at  the  Omega  workshops  his  fellow-artists  all  recognized  the 
peculiar  charm,  the  unexpected  originality,  and  the  rare 
distinction  of  his  ideas,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
some  of  the  designs  which  he  then  made  for  carpets,  for 
marquetry,  and  for  needlework  represent  the  high-water 
mark  of  applied  design  in  England.  Later  on  he  has 
occasionally  decorated  rooms,  working  in  collaboration  with 
Vanessa  Bell,  and  he  has,  I  think,  always  succeeded  in  creating 
a  singularly  delightful  atmosphere  in  his  interiors,  by  reason 
of  the  unexpectedness  of  his  fancy,  the  gaiety  and  purity 
of  his  colour — which,  however,  never  ceases  to  be  essentially 
discrete  and  sober — and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  even  the 
oddest  inventions  to  the  decorative  purposes  of  the  work 
in  hand. 

He  has  occasionally  designed  costumes  for  the  ballet 
and  given  designs  for  scenery.  These,  alas,  have  been  all  too 
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rarely  executed,  thanks  to  the  conventionalism  and  timidity 
of  producers.  One  of  these  designs,  a  proposed  backcloth  for 
a  Venetian  ballet  with  eighteenth-century  costume,  is  repro¬ 
duced.  It  illustrates  well  enough  Duncan  Grant’s  peculiar 
aptitude  for  such  work.  The  datum  being  “  Eighteenth- 
Century  Venice,”  he  has  made  a  composition  essentially 
modern  in  feeling,  but  with  a  witty  allusion  to  Guardi.  In 
all  his  costumes  one  finds  him  singularly  sensitive  to  this 
allusive  element,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  art 
of  dress.  But  his  wit — for  such  in  effect  such  allusions 
undoubtedly  are — is  never  hard  or  merely  brilliant.  It  is 
always  tempered  by  that  lyrical  and  poetic  quality  which 
characterizes  his  work.  Naturally,  he  keeps  as  far  as  possible 
from  pedantic  archaism,  though  by  a  subtle  hint  he  may  let 
those  who  know  into  the  secret  of  how  sensitive  he  himself 
is  to  the  art  of  the  past. 

It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  rare  a  talent 
as  Duncan  Grant  shows  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  design 
can  find  so  little  outlet  in  our  modern  life.  And  in  Duncan 
Grant’s  case  this  is  peculiarly  regrettable,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  him  to  find  scope  within  the  limits  of  the  easel  picture  for 
his  finest  gifts.  He  is,  I  think,  always  more  inspired  by 
having  a  problem  of  adaptation  and  a  theme  for  development 
given  to  him  than  when  he  is  confronted  with  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  canvas  and  oils.  And,  indeed,  the  tendency 
of  art  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  unfavourable  to  him. 
The  effort  to  create  complete  and  solidly  realized  construc¬ 
tions  in  a  logically  coherent  space,  which  has  succeeded  of 
late  to  the  more  decorative  conception  that  derived  from 
Gauguin,  has,  I  think,  hampered  rather  than  helped  his 
expression.  Duncan  Grant  co-ordinates  form  more  fully 
on  the  flat  surface  than  in  three  dimensions.  He  is  more 
plastic  when  he  suggests  relief  by  the  quality  of  his  contour 
than  when  he  tries  to  realize  it  in  all  its  complexity,  and 
finally  the  attempt  to  realize  a  completely  coherent  three- 
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dimensional  whole  tends  to  inhibit  invention,  which  can 
never  hope  to  attain  quite  the  same  completeness  of  realiza¬ 
tion  as  the  rendering  of  the  thing  seen. 

In  the  slow  process  of  the  development  of  an  artist 
Duncan  Grant  is  still  young.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  get  the  opportunities  to  utilize  fully  his  exceptional 
gifts  as  a  decorative  designer,  or  whether,  failing  that,  he 
will  find — a  difficult,  but  by  no  means  impossible  task — 
just  that  pictorial  formula  which  will  give  full  play  to  all 
his  faculties,  his  charming  poetic  invention,  his  infallible 
tact  in  colour  oppositions,  and  his  melodious  rhythm. 

Of  one  thing  his  past  assures  all  those  who  know  his 
work,  and  that  is,  that  no  outward  circumstances  could  ever 
make  him  deviate  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  direction  which 
his  passion  for  art  points  out. 

ROGER  FRY. 
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